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INTRODUCTION 






The first National Indian Workshop on School Affairs originated 
within the Commissioner of Indian Affairs' National Indian Education 
Advisory Committee. As an advisory body on education for Indian 
Americans, the Committee, since its establishment in 1967, held many 
formal and informal discussions on how Indians themselves -- leaders, 
laymen, and parents — could become more universally and effectively 
involved in all aspects of school affairs. Through such intimate 
involvement, the Indians were confident that they could have a signifi- 
cant impact on the educational opportunities of their children. 

As an outgrowth of these discussions and other deliberations 
and exchanges of ideas at times and places too numerous to recount, 
j the concept of an all-Indian workshop on school affairs c am e into 

focus. A Planning Committee was formed to formulate a program of 
training for Indians that would result in their becoming increasingly 
I and meaningfully involved in school programs for their young people. 

The original task was the preparation of a proposal for the conduct 
of such a program and finding a means of supporting and administering 
the undertaking on a national scale. The Committee turned to the 
resources of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for financial and logistical 
support; the Indians alone, however, conceived, developed, and conducted 
this first major training activity for Indian adults in school affairs. 
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The First National Indian Workshop on School Affairs was held 
at Ogden, Utah, on March 24-28, 1969, with 165 Indian participants on 
hand. One hundred of this number were supported by a BIA grant and 
the remainder by tribal councils or other Indian sources. Many paid 
their own expenses. Seven Indian instructors, selected for their 
competence in educational pursuits, covered the diversity of topics 
which the following pages of this report reflect. 

On behalf of my colleagues on the Planning Committee, I wish 
to thank the entire membership of the Advisory Committee, members of 
Indian Tribal Councils throughout the country, a vast array of fellow 
Indian individuals and groups, and the staff of the BIA, all of whom 
helped so much in organizing and carrying out the Workshop program. 




Committee members at their first planning meeting held October 8-9, 1969, at the Instructional 
Service Center, Brigham City, Utah. L - R: Domingo Montoya, Roger Jourdain, Frank Ducheneaux, 

Ted George, Ronnie Lupe, Raymond Nakai, Overton James, Committee Chairman; Wilbur Dixon, 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

This course of study dealt with personal involvement of people 9 
especially parents, in school affairs. 

Too many of our Indian people go to meetings and have good ideas, 
but fail to express themselves. It was urged that we take a critical 
look at the factors that prevent Indian parents from becoming involved. 

It was noted that very little had been published on the subject so far as 
Indians were concerned, and supplementary material would be prepared as 
part of the workshop. It was the responsibility of each participant to 
take all this information back to his respective area, adapt it to his 
individual tribal situat?.on, share it with his own tribesmen. Four 
important points were projected as follows: 

1. Parents interest in school 

2. Parents going to school for: 

(a) PTA meetings 

(b) Attending school functions 

(c) Following the learning processes of their children and 
knowing what is going on in the school 

3. Parents need to show interest and concern for the education of 
their children. 

4. Parental involvement should be looked at as a two-way street. 

It means not only parental involvement with the school, but school 
administration’s involvement with the parents. We can "talk 
things to death," but without action nothing is accomplished. 

The sessions were opened for questions and comments. Some of 
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these were: 



Q. How far should parental participation go? Are we talking about 
involvement with the school board only, or with the teachers? 

A. This might become a serious problem. ''If you open the door, 
parents are inclined to come in and tell you what to do . " 

Q. Are some parents becoming involved with the method of teaching 
but not with the children? With groups of teachers and professional 
people, a big question is, "What is the teacher supposed to be doing in 
the classroom?" 

A. Anything that will help parents understand the process of educa- 
tion and what *is expected, should be explained to them by teachers. Parents 
should know what the child is being taught. Understanding will come from 
asking questions and gaining a better knowledge of the teacher's position. 
This would tend to do away with the teacher’s being a "high salaried 
secretary" in the classroom and enable her to do the job for which she is 
paid. In many ways, education must go far beyond the classroom. We are 
going to have to educate the parents. 

Q. Are teachers reluctant to reach out a little farther than their 
classrooms? 

A. The teacher cannot judge a child in school unless she knows 
the environment in which the child is living. A workshop for teachers 
has been held in one area. This was felt to have given them a better under- 
standing of the Indian people. Many teachers are afraid of the Indian 
people and do not know how to relate to them, thus giving Indian children 
a feeling that they are being "left one." 

Adverse publicity has hurt the Indian people in some areas; the 
self-image is hurt by "incidents" involving Indians. Good publicity does 
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the opposite. The Fort Yates basketball team gained the respect of all 
concerned, not only for winning third place in their state tournament, 
but by their fine manners and behavior. Good publicity is very necessary, 
and in this, the school boards can be of assistance, acting as liaison 
between the school and the people. 

Q. Should white people be on the school board as a minority? 

A. No, it should be mixed. We are teaching our children to be 
involved in organizations of white people, and we, as well as white people, 
must take part in it. Inter-mixing in every way is the only method to 
further our education. 

It was brought out that in Washington State, members of the school 
boards are elected officials. With 10,000 Indians, there are none on the 
school boards. No one seems to care about them. This indicates a need 
for the education of parents. Other delegates from different geographical 
locations indicated that they had Indians serving on school boards. 

Teachers do not understand that a cultural gap does exist. They 
must be informed, and this can be done by workshops® Changes will only 
come when parents do something. They must put action along with thinking. 
Schools will remain complacent unless parents become interested. 

Q. What can be done to help parents be more responsible? 

A. Schools must do more to show that' they are interested in Indian 
children; this will tend to build more parental involvement. Many parents 
feel that the school is responsible for their children. Parents feel 
their children are in good hands when placed on the school bus. All the 
responsibility is the schools until t\ey return home. 

Some areas have a Parents' Day. The parents go to school and pick 
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up the child's grades at report card time and have a discussion of the 
child's grades, problems with the teachers, and his social adjustments. 

On these days the children remain at home. 

PTA programs involving lectures and programs in which the parents 
are not interested or do not understand, will not result in parental 
involvement. Programs must cover the things the parents are interested 
in. In some areas the teachers make home visits, thus creating parental 
participation. Th' s works only if the person making the visit is considered 
"acceptable" to the parents. 

Distance and transportation problems discourage parental involve- 
ment in some areas. In Alaska a local group interested in the school has 
served as a substitute for parental involvement. 

Title I projects have helped in some areas. Examples of foster 
parents employed by these monies were cited. However, where there has 
been apathy and lack of interest in the school, change comes very slowly. 

It takes lots of time. 

In some areas parents have problems in public schools. They want 
to have an interest, but due to their educational and language background, 
they cannot communicate with their children nor with the school. Their 
values are not in tune with what their children are being taught as values; 
therefore, they feel that the whole responsibility is with the school. We 
must impress upon these parents the importance of the home and their conti- 
nued reinforcement of their family group. 

Public meetings are not attended by parents; they do not come out 
and say what is on their minds. In one such case, a parent was told, "I 
do not wish to represent you." The parent then became interested and 
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spoke out. 

Telling "both sides of the story" to parents in the home is 
important. The school’s stressing the importance of being interested in 
how their children are being brought up, is being tried in one area. 

Having teachers go out into the community was discussed. The 
problem of teachers wanting "comp time" for everything they do outside 
of the classroom was mentioned. 

PTA conferences involving all parents and teachers were discussed 
(particularly where teachers are new). A "coffee" at least once a month, 
at which the cultural background of the student’s home is presented through 
arts and crafts, etc., is proving successful in many areas.. 

In some cases parents must overcome the passiveness of a non- 
Indian school board. This may be overcome through conferences. Parents 
need a program that will build their confidence. A leadership training 
program would help alleviate this problem. 

Adult education programs on some reservations have done a great 
deal toward parental involvement. 

In one area, kindergarten, attended at first by only a very few 
Indian children, now has more Indian children in attendance than non- 
Indian. This was felt to be an outcome of parental involvement. 

School boards should be requested to have Indians serve in an 
advisory capacity in communities dominated by non- Indians. 

Teachers should advise parents of the "good" things a student does, 
rather than always the "bad." This usually creates more parental interest. 

In many areas, parental involvement is non-existent because the 
government has a paternalistic attitude. Everything is done for the child 
by the school. Therefore, once the child leaves the home, the schools 
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are responsible. As a result, the only parents interested now are the 
younger ones who have had an education, often those who are rebelling. 

They want to be involved with what their children are doing and are going 
to school to find out about it. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity was mentioned as one way in 
which help could be obtained. They can tell the schools they are not 
"doing their share." In this connection, organization was stressed. You 
cannot do anything unless you are-organized ; if organized, you can do any- 
thing . 

It was noted that if there were "high feelings" about something, 
the parents would come out. Otherwise, they have a feeling that they will 
not be listened to. The white people have a "we know best" attitude. Until 
the Indian realizes what he is up against and tries to understand the 
systems under which he is living, he cannot compete effectively. 

In some areas the parents feel that they do not know anything about 
the school — it is an unfamiliar world. The parents do not realize that 
it is also another world for their children. The reason for this is the 
parents do not have the background to understand this gap either. Things 
are done in a different culture than that in which they are living. 
Therefore, teachers must be made to realize that they must change their 
system of teaching. 

Because he or she is an Indian, a child may be thought of as an 
inferior student who is going to be able to make "only the fourth grade c" 

A teacher’s or school personnel’s attitude comes through. This has been 
proven to be untrue. 

It was suggested that perhaps securing additional federal money, 
allowing the tribes to spend it "their way," might be possible. 



It was brought out that if parents take an interest and become 
involved, their children also become more interested in school , and the 
school administration automatically becomes more interested. 

The religious aspect should be recognized; parents become involved 
by attneding the church services of their choice. 

One PTA organization solved the problem of the parents feeling 
uncomfortable in meetings by having hostesses on hand to meet them. A 
meeting is held every month, at which parents may ask questions with the 
view of solving their problems. Interpreters are also used if needed so 
the parent can make himself understood. 

In another area, the PTA officers include an Indian, and this has 
worked out very well. The participant contributing this information is 
now the vice-president of her PTA, and next year will become the president. 

A presentation featuring the history of the tribe, with emphasis 
on native handwork, crafts, etc. is being done in one area. 

Q. Does anyone know of any instance where teachers get along with 
the parents — where there is a real communication between teacher and 
parent? 

A. Yes, the Navajo Tribal Council has parents, teachers and 
students involved through adult education programs. 

One participant brought out the thought that if we have the 
community working with the BIA school and tribe, as well as other organi- 
zations, talking to the students in their own language, relating legends, 
and working together, getting together at Thanksgiving and Christmas, more 
parental involvement would result. 

Student participation in Cub Scouts, 4-H Clubs, basketball, etc,. 
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could be a means of creating parental involvement. Mr. Stanley Smart.'Lowit 
explained a Youth Camp project, and showed slides from his reservation 
which indicated good parental involvement. 

PTA interest was gained by one participant through the insistence 
of his two young daughter. ' rad carried home an invitation to a PTA 
meeting. He told other tribal members of his interest and asked them to 
come. These people also became interested and joined. 

One area in which PTA conferences were started by schedule, had 
40 per cent of the parents participating the first time, then 70 per cent, 
and now almost 90 per cent of the parents are participating. It was 
indicated that in this case parents were merely waiting to be asked to 
participate. In one area, the time element enters in with regard to PTA 
attendance. They know when they attend that they are not going to be 
kept overtime and can plan their time accordingly. 

A new system in one area involves visitations by education coordi- 
nators in connection with adult education programs, thus creating cooper 
ation between parents and teachers. Parents are asking more questions 
and becoming more involved. 

One school, being in the public school system, with 70 per cent 
Indian children, has good attendance at PTA meetings. Indians, non- 
Indians, and mixed-blood people are all involved. When Indian students 
are invited and permitted to participate in programs, parental involve- 
ment is created. Parents come to see their children perform. Dance 
programs create involvement. This is something they can understand. 

A lack of recreational facilities is sometimes felt, however. 

In an area where the parents could speak no English, social 
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workers were hired to work with parents, with the aid of an interpreter. 
Much help needed for them to feel comfortable at meetings was given. 

In one school, Indian parents were not so concerned about whether 
or not their children had high grades. They were more interested in 
whether or not the child was achieving, and if he was contented with what 
he was doing. 

One technique that worked in bringing a parent to school to check 
on her child resulted when a teacher sent home a note reading, "John has 
been exceptionally bad, so I am sending him home early today." Within 
ten minutes John's mother was at school. 

In one area the superintendent of schools had hired a counselor 
to work with Indian children in their homes. While this plan has not yet 
attained great success, it was a start. The children know that someone is 
interested in them. The fact that many Indians are reluctant to welcome 
a non- Indian into their homes was discussed. The Indian delegates felt 
that if a person is well-known, he, as well as his friends, are accepted 
and trusted by the community. 

In another area the school board is supplemented by nine or ten 
volunteers serving as a "listening" group for the students. This, it was 
suggested, might work where one is not welcome in a home. 

It was suggested that while a particular plan worked well in one 

area, it might not work at all in another. However, it could "open the 

door" for such a possible project in another community. 

Parents are able to bring about changes in the policy and curri- 
culum if they want to. But unless they get involved, there will never 

be a change. The group recognized an overnight change is impossible, 
however. It must be a gradual change with a lot of patience. 
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Why Parental Involvement? 

1. It closes the cultural and communication gap between the school, 
school board, and parents. 

(a) The parents’ fear of going to school is eliminated. 

(b) Teachers are better able to relate to the parents and 
administration of the school. 

2. It motivates the children. 

(a) It has an impact on the children to see their parents visiting 
the school. 

3. It brings about a better understanding of the school — its function, 
purpose and programs. 

4. Parental involvement can bring about change. 

j 

(a) It can change the policies of the whole school system for the 
better. 

Guest Speaker — Mr. John Rainer, Executive Director, New Mexico Commission 
on Indian Affairs, Mr. Rainer is one of the important national Indian 
leaders; one who knows the value of education and parental involvement. 

Mr. Rainer complimented the participants of the Workshop, noting 
that if they were not outstanding members of their respective communities, 
they would not have been chosen as representatives to a conference of 
this kind. He also stated that their attendance indicated civic-mindedness 
and an interest in the welfare of their people, whether on or off the 
reservation. 

He expressed an appreciation for education, because he himself was 
a product of parents who had not had an opportunity to go to school. "I 
did not enter school until the age of 13," he related, "and was so intelli- 
gent on my first day that I learned the name of another person instead of 
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my own." Having achieved a bachelor of science degree and done post- 
graduate work, he expressed a determination to secure the very best 
education possible for his children because "when one has a good education 
and training, that is something that no one can take away." 

He referred to the state of Hew Mexico, having 68,550 Indians 
representing several different tribes, all with problems similar to those 
of other reservations (ahead of them in some things and behind in others.) 
Historically, the Federal government has assumed the responsibility of 
educating the children so totally that it has kept the parents from being 
participants in the school system. He posed a comparison between a city 
such as Ogden, where the parents are already in tune with the needs of the 
community— always planning how they can improve the training of their 
children— with the Indian communities, where the teachers are hired by the 
Federal government, thus taking the responsibility away from the Indian 

I 

community and placing it in the hands of the Federal school system. While 
there is a change in that method in many places, it still remains a fact 
that Indian parents are not so well informed on the education of their 
children as they should be . He had the following comments on why it is 

necessary to have the parents involved: 

"Parents, and particularly the mothers, are closer and more inter- 
ested in the welfare of the child at an early age. Even a crooked line 
drawn by a child is very interesting to a parent. At an early age in the 
life of a child he seeks approval on the part of his parents. Whether he 
is praised or punished, he knows that they are interested in him. It is 
at this age that motivation is very important to him. In junior high 
school he is growing up and experiencing the feeling that he is neither 



boy nor man. He may become involved in innocent offenses; but neverthe- 
less, it is important for the parents to be interested at this stage in 
his life. Moving on to the high school level, the child is supposed to 
be able to find for himself and try to establish himself a niche in 
society or in the community. This is one place where interest must be 
shown all the way through . " 

Parents should become interested not only in the child's life, but 
in PTA, school activities, the Boy Scouts, etc. Now, of all times, the 
child needs to be praised for successes and encouraged when he fails. 

This again is motivation. "We can be motivated in positive or negative 
ways," stated Mr. Rainer. In smaller villages, where everyone knows one 
another, we are motivated by the actions of everyone in the community. 

We know when someone is born or dies; we know what is done in the class- 
room who is succeeding in school and who is failing. The school in a 
community is very important. It is so important that it makes a difference 
in the life of a person. If the child is motivated to progress by parents 
and staff members, he will end up with much higher aims in life. 

As an example, Mr. Rainer stated that New Mexico has three Navajos 
in the State Legislature, two representatives and one senator. He con- 
ceived the idea of taking a bus load of boys on a visit to the State 
Legislature. They were given a small room in which to meet with a 
speaker who explained to them the process of how bills became laws, and 
how necessary it is for the Governor to sign the bills into law before 
they become applicable to the citizens of the state. In seeing the page 
boys, the thought came to him that perhaps his Indian boys could serve 
as honorary pages in the State Legislature. This was arranged. The 
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parents were happy. They purchased new clothes for their children, f 
encouraged them to succeed, and what was more important, the yc-so.5jjs.-ers 
now felt on a par with non-Indian children. In questioning the boys after 
they had served as page boys, one youngster remarked, "I was so backward 
I just didn’t know what to do. My hands were shaking so bad I had to sit 
on them, but I kept watching the others and noticed that they would run 
up and take notes to deliver, so the next time I got up and got the note 
and delivered it." This boy happily boasted that he had delivered four- 
teen notes and the others had delivered no more than four each. During 
the next legislature, it is planned to have Indian boys as permanent pages. 

The purpose it serves is to motivate them to reach for higher goals. Many 

things such as this can bring changes. 

We must admit one serious problem. Many of our people are irrespon- 
sible. When they should be extending love for their children, they spend 
more time in the bars and neglect the welfare of their children. So in 
many instances, the mother takes too much responsibility for the rearing 
of the children. The children who are the products of these broken homes 
are really tragic. They are nervous, ill-fed, and do not spend the time 

to learn what they would under normal circumstances. The parents of these 

children are doing a disfavor not only to their children but to the 
community. 

Many people who visit the reservation make a point of the fact 
that the Indians are not responsible parents. Actually many are inter- 
ested in producing the best kind of children that can possibly be produced. 

Cooperation between school, parents, and a community is very 
important. How it can be done is another matter. One of the things 
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Mr. Rainer noted as being successful in an Indian community is in forming 
4-H clubs. 

Some teachers have tried raising money to encourage small children 
to practice banking. This is a good idea and serves a good purpose. This 
idea can be used during his whole lifetime. 

The Boy Scout organization is something that is a natural to our 
Indian children. They pick it up easily. The fact that they can do some- 
thing better than non-Indian children, after their many experiences of 
having been "stomped on" is a great incentive for them. They are encouraged 
to do better after they have won even one little prize from someone other 
than an Indian. This is very important in their lives. 

Teachers should provide activities that are really meaningful to 
the children. Mr. Rainer told of several experiences when he was a 
principal where the children, school, and community were involved that 
brought about a change for the good of everyone. 

1. He borrowed money from the bank and bought two sows, who had 
litters. These little pigs were given to 4-H Club members. When the 
sows had litters, each child gave one little pig back to the school to be 
given to someone else. 

2. The U.S. Cavalry was getting rid of stallions in Oklahoma. The 
school bought one to breed the mares in the community and after a ’wfoile, 
they had good horses. 

3. There was a very poor breed of cattle on the reservation. A 
group from Michigan came to visit and when upon their leaving they asked 
what they could do to help the Indian people, they were told that a 
registered bull was really needed to improve the herd of cattle. Several 
months later, they sent $400.00 and a registered bull was bought for 
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$465.00. The men on the reservation could see the difference in the off- 
spring of that bull. Today all the men who have any cattle have a reg- 
istered bull. 

"When parents get deeply involved in school and community affairs 
such as these," Mr. Rainer illustrated, "everyone benefits." 

One of the tragic situations of the BIA school system is our lack 
of funds to improve the physical aspects of our school. Our buildings 
are old and out-dated, and it is no wonder that teachers do not stay very 
long. When a teacher sees the physical set-up, she leaves. We have no 
alternative but to fall back on those who stay on the reservation because 
they are not qualified to secure teaching positions elsewhere. This poses 
one of the most drastic needs at this time. 

When parents get involved, they begin to appreciate how much work 
there is in running the school systems. Most of the time the parents are 
under the impression that the teacher has a very easy time in the class- 
rooms and the principal jjust sits and signs papers. When parents visit 
the class and are able to talk to teachers and principals and hear their 
problems, they realize that there is a lot of work involved in school 
administration. 

In some districts they think the Johnson O’Malley funds are a 
golden egg. Sometimes school systems take advantage of these funds and 
misuse them. Indians should and must get on the school board so they can 
have a say-so on how these monies are spent. The tribe should go directly 
to the man who has charge of the Johnson O’Malley money and tell him how 
this money should be spent. If the Indians go only to the school boards 
themselves, they are not apt to get very far. 
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So many families in the United States are now so deeply in debt 
that they have no permanent place to rest their feet and feel secure. 
Indians on reservations are fortunate to have land they can rest their 
feet on. 

Our children are picking up some of the poorer habits from the 
children in the public school. Because Indian children are often shy and 
afraid, the are put in the back of the class. When they don't raise their 
hands and talk out, the teacher often takes it for granted that they are 
stupid. 

A participant remarked that we assume that there is no one in the 
tribes who is against parental involvement. The reality is we have 
traditionalists in all tribes who will damage a program of involvement 
of parents if they should happen to be elected to a school board. There 
needs to be methods and ways to stimulate these ideas among the tradition- 
alists. All Indian people at this training session need to take the 
responsibility of working to educate older tribal members and make them 
aware of the needs of their youth. 

A delegate from Oregon said, "Our public schools are 14 miles from 
the reservation. The first thing we had to do was get an Indian on the 
school board. We got as many Indians to register as we could and we did 
get our man elected. Before that, we had a lot of problems in the schools. 
We have hired a truant officer, coordinator, counselor, and tutors. Some 
of the kids were just sitting in school and they graduated them only to 
get them out of school. We meet with the school superintendent and 
principal once a month, get school reports every week, and hold a study 
hall once a week where our students are tutored. We take parents for a 
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conference if a child is having trouble. Every problem tries to be solved 
before it gets too big. Our big problem is alcohol--it is the root of all 
our problems." 

Mr. Rainer said he thinks we are hurting our children by sending 
them to public schools too early in life. The classrooms are overcrowded 
and the children don’t receive enough personal attention. The teachers 
are more devoted to the children in the BIA schools in his area. 

Someone from Alaska said they are motivating the parents in the 
education of their children by helping them to realize that the children 
are the ones who are going to be handling the land claims money. These 
children must have a good education so they will use this money wisely. 
This technique reaches even the most traditional of all tribes. 

Techniques Used in Communicating 

1. From Alaska: We have a small nucleus of very aggressive people. 

Every time we have a meeting with the native people of our state, we 
talk about our problems. Personal contact cannot be matched. You are 
excited and this excitement catches on. 

2. Also from Alaska: We have a native operated and owned newspaper, 

"The Tundra Times." 

3. Another delegate told about a radio program with news and comments 
from the tribe. She also stated, "Parents, by becoming involved can have 
a direct impact on the curriculum of the school. Many parents have wanted 
to add a course in Indian culture. Unless parents do something about 
such courses, the culture will soon be lost. You can get people on 

the school board who will put into operation the programs that are 
best for your children. You can change the administration of the school 
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if it is ineffective or inefficient." 

Another delegate remarked, "Indian parents are no less concerned 
about their children than anyone else. They are hoping that someday 
their son or daughter will serve on the state legislature or that their 
son may someday be the Commissioner of Indian Affairs." 

"We kill our children with kindness," one man said. It was discussed 
how the grandmother spoils the children. She is overly kind, permissive. 

The grandparents 1 mistakes with their own children are being repeated now 
with the grandchildren. Parents do rot give sufficient love to their 
children and the grandparents take over. Over-protecting our children 
from discrimination may also result in actually hurting them. We should 
discuss this matter with them. 

"It is important what type of parental involvement is used. One girl who 
was a star basketball player didn't want to go with the team because her 
mother had been a chaperone the year before and she was always lost. This 
girl was embarrassed because of this and would rather not go with the team 
than to have this happen again. We should choose wisely how we are to 
get parents involved." 

A delegate from Utah told of a history of the Ute people that is 
being written and taught in their public school. The parents helped 
gather the information for the book and are very much involved in this 
project. As a result, a pride of their heritage is being built into 
Indian children. Their neighbors are getting a better understanding of 
the Indian people. This is being funded by Title I. 

Parents can effect changes. This must be stressed. In an advisory 
committee what one says may fall on deaf ears. Rather than advisory 
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committees there should be policy committees consisting of members who 
will do something about effecting a change. 

' Some of the delegates felt that some of the problems they are faced 
with seem unsurmountable. "We are faced with a conservative faction who 
is unwilling to accept new ideas and changes. Then we also have a faction 
that doesn't care and doesn't want to do anything. We should visit school 
often, go to the ball games and other activities, and mingle with other 
parents who are not Indian." 

There are Nava j os who travel 27 miles one way to get a barrel of 
water. They have to pay 50 cents for it, then carry it back home. Their 
children are expected to take a bath once a week and come to school in 
clean clothes. 

Discussion of the bill to have two Indian members on the school 
board yielded the following comments: Is this good? Shouldn't a person 
run for office and gain it on his own merit? White people will say, "Well, 
we gave you two school board members, what more do you want?" 

One participant stated, "We have the power to elect our members to 
office, but because of lack of interest, our people will not vote. We 
must get as many Indians registered as possible. We must get people in- 
volved in politics. The Navajos are getting their own elected. They have 
learned that they must be politically active. We must back our candidates 
and not split the vote among too many candidates." 

A bill has been proposed in New Mexico's state legislature which 
would increase the number of school board members from five to seven in 
districts where Johnson O'Malley funds are being used. The two other 
members would be Indians. This would give the Indian people more say-so 
as to how the schools are run. 



How Can Parents Be Involved in School Affairs? 



1. Attend meetings 

(a) Parent-teacher meeting, etc. 

2. Visit schools to: 

(a) Learn what children are doing 

(b) Determine progress 

3. Read to become better informed about school boards and laws 

4. Participate in school-sponsored projects 
(a) Basketball games, dances, etc. 

5. Attend PTA meetings and other activities 

6. Volunteer to help teachers to: 

(a) Understand your children 0 

(b) Organize school functions involving the children 
Guest Speaker - Mr. John Woodenlegs 

Mr. John Woodenlegs was referred to as "a person who could give his 
thoughts and experiences in terms of helping parents and organizations 
to become involved." A past chairman of his tribe, a member of the school 
board, and active in school affairs, Mr. Woodenlegs gave a "homey" and 
informative presentation that appealed to everyone. He told of having 
worked with the Northern Cheyennes when they were "next to nothing." 

One of the smallest and poorest tribes, they were driven to Oklahoma and 
"came back" — about 150 of them returned to Montana to build the present 
population of 3,000, thus reclaiming their 445,000 acres of land. The 
children attend public, mission, and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. 

A factory offers employment to 180 people, and cattle-raising is also a 
source of income for the tribe. 
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"But my people are still behind in many ways," stated Mr. Woodenlegs. 

"The parents at first made little effort to insist that their children 
attend school." He told the story about a youngster who reached the age 
of six but did not enter school. Requests directed to the parents seemed 
to bring no results. An officer finally visited the home, explained the 
laws regarding education, and advised the mother that the child must be 
sent to school. The mother was reluctant to give in. "Well, I guess 
we* 11 have to wean him first, so he can go," she finally lamented. 

Also in connection with schools, parents were usually eager to 
"get even" with teachers who punished their children. Often a 200-pound 
parent would be matched against a 100-pound teacher. Mr. Woodenlegs 
related such an incident, with the results the student had not anticipated. 
"He complained to his mother that the teacher had whipped him, and as 
expected, the mother passed the word along to her husband, a Northern 
Cheyenne weighing in the neighborhood of 200 pounds. He accompanied his 
son to school the following day and before the entire class he confronted 
the teacher. 'Did you whip my son?' he demanded to know. The teacher 
reluctantly admitted the offense, to which the father replied in an under- 
tone, 'After I leave, whip him again.'" 

Another story related by Mr. Woodenlegs concerned an Indian friend 
of his who was a Baptist minister in Montana. "Every Sunday the minister 
called his congregation to worship by ringing a bell. In the predominantly 
Indian community, more non-Indian members attended church services than 
Indians, and those Indians who did attend slipped very little money into 
the contribution box. The next Friday and Saturday nights the sound of 
Indian drums and shouting came to him loud and clear, signalling the 
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beginning of Indian festivities in the village. All Indians attended. A 
table was spread with food, blankets, clothing, wares, and even money 
flowed freely. Theorized the minister to Mr. Woodenlegs, ’Maybe I should 
exchange my bell for their drums to get them to church.*" 

Guest Speaker - Mr. Hap Gilliland 

Mr. Hap Gilliland was responsible for the very first Indian Upward Bound 
program. He is currently sponsoring some Indian training programs in 
remedial reading for the culturally disadvantaged, to be conducted next 
summer. The following summer he plans an institute for teachers of 
Indian students. 

Mr. Gilliland stated, "Mr. Woodenlegs' story about the bell and 
the dru ms ties up the idea of the whole conference — the recognition that 
the Indian people have two different cultural backgrounds, and you cannot 
eliminate either one. What we are trying to do is find a way in which 
we can bring in both Indian and white culture and recognize both. This 
is what we mean by parental involvement — giving them something they can 
do for themselves, and not doing it for them." 

Parents learn about education through education. If they can show 
some interest and instill in their children that going to school is 
important, those children will do well. He referred to the Rosenthall 
test for "late bloomers," given to 20 children with average grades, picked 
at random. Under this plan the children were "expected" to achieve top 
ranking in a few years, and because they were expected by their teachers 
to achieve, they did. "Thus," according to Mr. Gilliland, "Parents must 
expect their children to achieve." 

Mr. Gilliland stated that in his own case, his education was 
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achieved because his parents expected him to attain it. "As a child in a 
family of six, I lived in a one-room log house, six miles by dirt road 
to the nearest town. When ready for high school, my parents moved the 
family to town so I could continue in school. I was expected to receive 
a college education, but was given to understand that there was no money 
in the family to pay for it— I must earn the money and pay for it myself, 
and because it was expected of me, 1 did it, taking sixteen years to earn 
my degree. This involved working at various jobs — anything X could get — 
and going to college one quarter at a time, as tuition money was earned." 

Many participants felt that parents can become involved, but they 
must first be brought together. Various methods were mentioned as being 
successful in promoting this. "They will always respond to an invitation 
to eat or to see their children perform, or to see pictures of their children. 
Once they are together, and the social part of the plan has been taken 
care of, the purpose, that of parental involvement in the education of the 
children, can be presented — not from the standpoint of telling them what 
you want them to do, but by presenting the problem and asking them for 
their opinions. If they can share ideas, they usually will participate. 

When children do get into college, parents must insist that they 
stay in college and finish their education, regardless of how lonesome 
or homesick they become. It is easy for an Indian parent to say, when 
receiving word that his child is homesick, "We, too, are lonesome for you, 
so come home." This attitude must be overcome. 

Only by knowing what is going on in the school can the parents 
understand the school situation. Home visitations by the teacher are 
possible, even though the teacher may not at first be welcome in the 
Indian home. Mr. Gilliland related his own experience in this connection. 
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Being discouraged by other teachers when he mentioned visiting everyone 
of his students in their homes, he was reminded that his students were 
not proud of their homes — most of them were hogans and tents. "But," Mr. 
Gilliland reminded his fellow teachers, "there is no law against giving 
a student a ride home." And even if not invited into the home, a parent, 
he reasoned, would always come out to the car and talk, which they did. 

One parent made the remark that he was the first teacher interested 
enough in their children to visit their home. A student later invited 
him to "come and see our new home." The family of six were moving from 
their tent into a 15-foot trailer, and the student was very proud of this 
fact. 

One reason given for parents being reluctant to see teachers coming 
to their homes was that they fear the visit means their child is in trouble. 
If a teacher comes to the home with praise for the child, no matter how 
exaggerated, the teacher has made a good start toward developing good 
parent-teacher relations. 

Parent-teacher visits must be a two-way street. The parents must 
come into the schools. One way in which Mr. Gilliland achieved this was 
to take picture slides of the students engaged in various activities, 
then inviting the parents to come to school and see pictures of their 
children. They will come, and if asked for their ideas, they will give 
them. Pictures taken of families on such occasions, involving both 
parents and their children, will always bring the parents back to see these 
particular pictures. 

Audience participation followed the talks by the guest speakers. 
Comments include the following: 
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Mr. Woodenlegs wa£, asked to explain some of the reasons for his 
success in bringing the Indian and non-Indian together in his area. He 
gave credit to the American Friends Service, a Quaker organization. 

Ten white girls and ten white boys of high school age came to the reser- 
vation with a desire to help. They did not tell the Indian people what 
to do, but only wanted to make friends with the young people of their own 
age. They stayed about three weeks with little success, but then succeeded 
in making friends and were invited into the Indian homes. They helped 
with all kinds of work where needed. This broke the barrier; they attended 
socials and dances together— even coming up with a new dance they invented, 
called "The Twist." 

"The Vista program helped too," he said. "We no longer have the 
signs up around the reservation. We used to have signs saying, i No 
trespassing, no hunting,’ etc. We should have had them up when those 
three ships came— Columbus’ ships." 

Mr. Woodenlegs also told about their Indian basketball team. The 
team had won a berth in the state tournament, and by showing interest in 
the team, even to the extent of having war bonnets made for them to wear 
as they came running onto the floor with a war cry, so much support was 
thrown behind the team that they went on to win the tournament. Mr. 
Woodenlegs also created an interest in history for the students by tracing 
with them the history of their own people on a map of the Northern Cheyenne 

In reply to a question, Mr. Gilliland explained the plan of the 
"ungraded" system of grading. By this method no report card is issued, 
but the child advances at his own speed, attaining a passing area in each 
subject as he masters that particular subject. Thus the top students are 



not held back because of one who cannot learn as fast, and on the other 
hand, the slow achiever can gain the same knowledge, but at a slower pace. 

The idea is that the purpose of going to school is to learn, not to get 
grades. It was pointed out that this form of grading must begin with 
the first grade students; they will achieve without grades. But unless 
you start with the parents, a change of any kind will not work. Parents 
were consulted in regard to the "ungraded” system, and much of what is 
being done was suggested by them. 

In response to a question on students choosing a vocation, Mr. 
Gilliland stressed the need for more vocational training in high schools. 

A child needs to decide for himself what vocation he wishes to follow, 
and for which he is adapted. 

Other comments and ideas brought out in the sessions are: 

Indians and non-Indians should work together on school boards and 
in solving all our problems. The more we work together, the more we get 
what we go after. 

We need parent and teacher orientation programs. There should be 
a training program for the teachers that are run by the people of the 
community. When children start the first grade there should be information 
about the schools given to inform the parents along this line. It is very 
important to get the teachers acquainted with the background of the children. 

Many times teachers make excuses for not visiting the homes of 
Indian children by saying, "We don't even visit the homes of the white 
students." This is not the same thing at all, because the teachers often 
meet the parents of the white students on a social basis. There is no 
need for another contact to be made in this case. 
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On the subject of helping parents attend meetings of teachers or 
school boards, one participant told how he often stops and picks up several 
people and takes them with him. He hopes that enough interest is created 
in some of these that they will take several of their friends with them 
next time, and thereby start a chain reaction of activity and involvement. 

BIA people keep themselves aloof from the general Indian population. 
A lady told Lew a doctor from the Eafet came to their community with his 
wife who was a school teacher. When they had the Stick Gmaes or Hand Games, 
he took pictures of the children and broke barriers between the Indians 
and non- Indians by attending the Stick. Games and other social doings. 

Because of the participation of this man and his wife, other BIA people 
began attending and even participating in these games and other activities 
belonging to the Indian culture. 

One public school has a Friendship Club where Indians and whites 
get together for an exchange of ideas. 

A participant said he was one of the first members of the American 
Legion in his town and he has encouraged other Indians to join this 
organization and others like it. Here they associate in a social manner 
with non- Indians. He also has films that he shows to civic groups and 
schools. 

If parents can understand why certain activities are being under- 
taken, they can have a genuine interest. If you understand, you take a 
more active part. If you don f t understand, you shy a- ray from a thing. 

One way to bring about involvement is to have a dinner or luncheon. 
This is how many business men get a lot of their business taken care of 
today. Many big deals are made over the dinner table. 
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Who will do all these things that w,e have discussed to bring about 
the involvement of parents? Someone has to be the catalyst, the person 
who gets things off the ground and does the action. We are the ones who 
will have to do it — the ones with the energy and enthusiasm. We are the 
ones who will have to put in many hours of work to try to get our people 
involved . 

Effects of Parental Involvement 

A. Motivates others to participate. If you see someone else 
involved you become interested and are more apt to become active. 

B. Brings about better understanding. Parents understand why certain 
things are done. There is a tendency to hold back if you don’t 
understand. 

C. Better school representation. You can elect the kind of school 
board members and advisory boards you want and need. 

D. Increases quality of personnel. Involvement can have an effect 
on who is hired to represent the parents. 

E. Strengthens and reinforces home relationships by having a child 
know that his parents are interested in whit the child does in 
school. 

Promotes democratic experiences. Parents in the community can 
have a say in how the school is run. 

Guest Speaker - Mr. Dillon Platero, Director of the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School 

Rough Rock is in a Navajo community of 1200 people. There are 
425 students in the school. The whole school, is built on the premise 
that the parents are going to have a great deal- to do with it. 
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Rough Rock is an innovative project in education. Here the parents are 
directly involved in decision making. The School Board is made up of 
Navajos who speak little or no English. But just because they don't speak 
English doesn't mean that they can't think. The Board of Regents of the 
Navajo Community College are also all Navajo. 

The school board and board of directors are Navajo parents who have 
children in school. They are at the highest level of decision making. 

They hire the teachers chey want for the school. They lay the ground work 
for what the policies should be. They influence the school curriculum. 

We have some of our people tell stories in the dormitories and in 
the classrooms to preserve tribal history. These are parents of the 
children, and sometimes the medicine man comes. Some of these stories are 
put on tapes so they can be written in books for a permanent record. 

The parents come and help the teachers. They teach the children 
such things as weaving, making fry bread, things that are part of the 
Navajo culture. The instruction is in Navajo. The parent working in the 
classroom brings security and a little bit of home into school, resulting 
in less fear for the children. The parents are paid $6.00 a day for this 
service. They work for eight weeks. 

The parents are sometimes told to take their boarding child home 
for a week and teach him things that are outlined by the school. These 
will be things pertaining to their culture — things they know about. 

Parents are also brought in to help in the dormitories for eight- 
week periods. They take the part of the mother and the father. 

Four objectives of the Rough Rock School: 

1. That this be a local community controlled school. Elected officials 
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from the community run the school. Parents are involved in the classroom 
program, dormitory program, food services and plant management. 

2. Indian culture shall be included in the curriculum. Not only Navajo, 
but all Indian Culture. Some children are illiterate in both Navajo and 
English. They are learning to read and write in both languages. 

3. Follow the concept of a community school by working not only with the 
children but with the whole community . The school provides services to 
the community such as telephones, typewriters, secretaries, paper, etc. 
Parents are always seen in the corridors of the school. 

4. By the time a child leaves Rough Rock he is guaranteed to have as 
good or better education than he would get at any other school. 

Our school is controversial among the Navajos themselves. But 
they have never really been there to go through the whole program," said 
Mr. Platero, 

Question: Do the children meet the state education requirements? 

Answer: We don't want to just meet this level. We want to be above it. 

Rough Rock teaches all the basic subjects plus the Navajo and Indian 
culture. We also teach homemaking and industrial arts. 

Question: Why teach Navajo? 

Answer: So that we are able to build on what they already know. We 
to make the child proud of his heritage and to help preserve the 

native tongue. English is taught also from the day a child first enters 
school. 

Question: Sometimes there is a conflict between ideas of parents and 

the ideas of professional educators. How do you handle this? 

Answer: This is indeed a real problem. Decisions are made by the school 
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board. They discuss their problems with the Director. We try to explain 
to them and show them why we do certain things and try to get them to 
understand. 

Question: Who decides the quality of teachers that are hired? 

Answer: The Board approves everyone who works at the school. The Director 

is responsible for reviewing applications. The Board delegates authority 
to the Director. The Director gives recommendations to the Board. 

Question: Do you have cases where parents get involved in the petty 

problems of the children when they are serving as dormitory attendants? 
Answer: Yes, we do, but we have a counselor who works with the parents 

and they generally iron it cut before the Board has to take action. 
Question: Some areas of Alaska are also bilingual. In BIA schools we 

are sometimes criticized for teaching our boys and girls in English and 
forgetting their native tongue. Should we go ahead and teach them the 
English language or should we teach them the Eskimo language, or both? 
Answer: The demonstration school believes that we should have a bilingual 
program. We feel that bilingual education relates to the development of 
the child. 

Question: The Navajo language is written. The Eskimo language is not. 

Answer: Some of the Navajo language is written. We do not as yet have 

it as complete as we would like to have it. Missionaries, the Mormon 

Church and other groups have helped in this area, but it is not developed 
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to the extent it needs to be. 

Question: Is American History taught in your school? 

Answer: Yes, it is. 

Question: We have a lot of teachers who are interested in teaching 
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Indian culture and history. We were looking at the Rough Rock School as 
a pilot program. Do you have textbooks or something that we could buy? 
Answer: We have some textbooks available. We are developing a text on 

history that will be out in June. We can send materials to you and an 
outline of our curriculum in the areas of both history and culture. 

What we want is a Navajo’s history in the way Navajos tell Navajo history. 
Question: How long have you been in this program? 

Answer: This is the third year. 

Question: Are the students receptive to this type of program? 

Answer: Yes. Of course, any instructional program can get boring, 

depending on the teacher. 

Question: Have your students reached the point where they are planning 

on what they will do after they leave Rough Rock? 

Answer: We have three students who are in college at Many Farms now. 

Our kids from Rough Rock are in the upper group at the college. I have 
no doubt that the kids who are graduating this year will be in the top 
of the class. 

We don’t have grades. We have a continuous progress plan. 

Question: The thing we hear about Rough Rock is its high cost. 

Answer: This is my favorite subject because I get this every day. We 

figure $1800 per child. This includes the community development program 
so that makes it more like $1400 per child. However, we are cutting costs so 
next year it shouldnit.be this high. We have a $900,000 budget. 
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Self-Concept or Self-Image 

It is difficult for parents to become involved because they are 
not sure of themselves. They are thinking, but cannot get themselves 
involved. Three matters they feel strongly about regarding themselves 
are: 

1. How do others view me? 

2. How do I view others? 

3. How do I view myself? 

In regard to the above, the Indian really feels inferior, and 
contributing factors were given as: 

1. Differences in values 

2. Differences in customs 

3. Differences in dress 

4. Differences in language 

5. Differences in family status 

The above are for the most part the result of background and 
education. Some of the areas that might help overcome the feeling of 
inferiority were given under the heading of Handling and Fostering Pride: 

1. Through parents 

2. Through the home 

3. Through the community 

4. Through relatives and friends 

5. Through school officials - school boards, principals, etc. 

The following comments were made by participants in connection 

with the above: 

Regarding language, it was pointed out that in expressing them- 
selves in English, practically all Indians must first think out their 
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thoughts in their native language. For example, one participant stated, 

”1 have to think Navajo first; then translate it into English, and while 
in English we say 'I am going to school,' in Na\ o it comes out 'To 
school I am going'." This appeared to be true with many participants. 

One participant, in speaking of self-concept, remarked, "In 
Alaska we have a different kind of humor, and we laugh at each other quite 
often. When you laugh at a white man he is offended." Misjudgment of 
Indians was also illustrated in this way. When the tribes were over- 
whelmed by the dominant society and placed in line to receive their meals, 
the line was set up alphabetically. Thus a chief, "Sitting Bull", would 
be lined under the letter "s" whereas he should have been placed at the 
head of his tribe. 

Another misconception offered by a participant: "When we go to 

a white mission school, they tell us "from way back" that we are dumb. 

But let them bring a white man into our community , and he will be just as 
dumb." This was collaborated on by a participant who told of how in a 
classroom, the Indian, child was not given credit for being very bright. 
Whenever an easy question came up, the teacher always said, "Here's an 
easy one; maybe one of you Indian children can answer it." 

Another story told by a participant related to a conference at 
which both Indians and non-Indians were in attendance. A dinner followed 
the meeting. A white man, because of an ulcer, could not eat much. To 
an Indian he remarked, "Boy, I wish I had your appetite." And the Indian 
came back, "What! You stole all of my land. Now you are trying to steal 
my appetite." 

A child's attitude toward work is reflected by the child being 
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away at boarding school all winter and returning home for the summer. 

He has become accustomed to having things done for him, and he no longer 
wants to help with the chores at home. The parents resent this, feeling 
that the child still needs to do the things at home that help keep the 
family together. 

It was stated that the non-Indian people judge the Indians by 
one or two who may be seen drinking, or drunk. They conceive the idea 
that all Indians drink. 

Pressures from within also contribute to the self-concept of the 
Indian. This involves the idea, "I am trying to be a white man.’' In this 
connection it was brought out that the Indian people are not emotional. 

As one participant put it, "A white man kisses his wife and children when 
he goes away. The Indian picks up his hat and walks out." The white man's 
way here is beginning to make an impression on Indian children who see it. 
For example, a young Indian girl, upon leaving her baby-sitting assignment 
at night, expected the father (white) to kiss her goodbye. 

Causes of a Feeling of Inferiority 

f 

1. Lack of education 

2. Isolation 

a. Distance from schools and community activities 

3. Discriminations and prejudices 

a. Non-Indian against Indian 

(1) In some cases but not in all 

b. Indians against Indians 

4. Jealousy and envy 

5. Financial problems 
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6. Attitude of the white man toward the Indian 

a. The white man's indifference is something the Indians have 
grown up with. 

7. Lack of knowledge about our own people. "We have no information 
on ourselves." 

8. Lack of opportunities 

a. Opportunity to think for ourselves without having BIA speak 
for us in all things 

9. Social background and social problems 

a. Problems brought on by ourselves 

b. Children seeing parents in bars, etc. 

c. Non- Indians seeing parents in bars and judging them. 

10. Past failures 

11. Poor leadership 

12. Loss of pride 

a. Important as a basketball hero; just "another Indian" after- 
ward 

13. Indian history in America has been slanted to make the Indian 
feel he has been in the way of advancement or has been the 
villain in the dominant society. 

14. Total environment 

15. Passive acceptance of predominant circumstances. We have always 
accepted our school situation as something we have had no control 
over in the past. We have never been aware of any ability to 
make changes. We dislike to, but don’t do anything about it. 

16. Culture conflict. It is usually the society that has the largest 
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number of people that wins out. We are in a minority. We have several 
sub-cultures among the tribal members. We are identifying the fact 
that they do exist. 

17. Other views (different culture). First impressions are important. 
People see us and know we are Indian, then they think we are on skid 
row. 

18. Ignorance. Lack of quality education 

19. Language barrier. Some of our people right here may not be expressing 
themselves because of a language barrier. There may even be a barrier 
in an all- Indian situation. Some of the older Indian leaders can say 
more in twelve words than others can say in 30,000. Some of us who 
have a college degree still feel we don T t have a good command of the 
English language. We think our native language is important. 

20. Fear of ridicule. Lack of self-ccnfidence 

21. Lack of knowledge - being unable to relate to the subject under 
discussion 

22. Just plain lazy - indifference. A participant stated that he has 
noticed that people in his area will show up at some of the meetings 
but they are indifferent once they get there. They have the attitude 
that, "You have been put in a position to do these things, so why 
should I worry about them?" 

23. Appearance. Inadequate clothing. Physical appearance, Including 
expression on face. Our physical appearance may result in emotional 
problems . 

Being "left out." Most of the responsibilities being given to a few 
and the rest being left out. It is up to the few who are leading to 
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encourage the participation of others. They will likewise encourage 
more people to become active. 

25. Racial and social differences. "Oh, he is just an Indian." I may 
feel that what 1 have to say is not good enough because 1 am just an 
Indian. 

26. Homes and other material items 

27. Indians are thought of as being a lower class of people. Some view 
themselves as being so low that they even think of committing suicide. 

28. Lower economic standards — lower incomes 

29. Governmental dominance. We don't have a voice in the policy making. 

The federal government man-handled us and the BIA looked after us for 
so long that we began to feel we weren't as good as other people. 

The teachers were white, the policemen were white and the BIA people 
were white. We got the feeling that the white people were so much 
better than we are. 

People say that the only good Indian is a dead Indian. 

We shouldn't hesitate to go into places where everyone else goes. 

30. Public image is negative and misinformed. "We are always getting 
whipped on TV." 

There was some discussion in regard to No. 1 - Lack of Education. 
Some participants felt education to be very important, while others felt 
that it made little difference. Here Mr. Spang injected a person experience. 
In making a flight reservation in connection with a speaking engagement, 
his name was entered as "Dr. Spang." As "Dr. Spang" he was given every 
consideration; reservations were no problem. In making arrangements for 
the return flight, the name was "Mr. Spang." "I had to do the footwork for 



